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Demonstrations Against Fas- 
cism Are Effective! See Letter | 
on Page 4 from Workers in\the ie 

Biggest Factory in Berlin! 
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so-called new deal is a double deal where- 
e bankers, the war-mongers get what they want 
vernment is to linmediately besin its 
: an expenditure of $238,000,000, and a 
for amy poate that will cost $196,006,000. 
told of the increasing anxiety among the thousands 
axe of dismissal being 
Ty alee een 


discharged governmest workers are subjected to the same treat- 
us industrial workers thrown out of jobs. No provision is made 
. They join the ranks of the totally unemployed, swelling 
oe Tae Bunery miltions whese’every demand is mene by 


1 says he has no money tor relief for l e 

and impoverished farmers. He speaks of “economy” when the question 
ot relief for the masses is raised. But he has $373,000,000 to spend on 
; e navy and army. eee e 


25 
777 


mortgage 
of the parasitic plana ¢lass—have access to billions. 


= it comes to iba demands of the hungry masses we are cynically. 


‘told there is no money. 


due money is in the hands of the government and the capitalists. 


N 


U.S. S. R. Recognition 


Pe numbers, fought for the recognition of the Soviet Union 
the refusal of the Washington government t6 grant such rec- 
* The advanced sections of the working class waged the strug- 


to the Soviet Union as an “economic vacuum”. This he 


r meat mute uid e 


urging recognition, he emphasized 
» sharpening rivalries for world markets, the Roggerelt admin- 
istration is playing with the issue of Soviet recognition, without going on 
!. cx setae, his Sivas ts being apt ans tt 
c 


80 Fives to find some basis for common action on the part 
recognition by politicians, by capitalist groups such as 
States Board of Trade, does not in the least minimize the 
ialist war and intervention against the Soviet Union. 
aggressiveness of American imperialism 
efforts to find a capitalist way out of the crisis makes more acute 


i 


Hence. it is imperative that workers not only fight for recognition of 
Soviet Union and support every move in that direction, but it is neces- 
sary that the defense of the Soviet Union be carried out with greater de- 
a than . 


actlon of the Colorado State Federation of Labor in adopting a 
resolution for recognition of the Soviet Union indicates the increasing 
1 of the rank and file workers inside and outside the American 
of Labor that the vicious anti-Soviet policies of Green, Woll 
and company be repudiated. It is essential that this question be brought 
up and acted upon in local unions, in central labor councils and other 
a ‘of L. bodies. Everywhere the struggle for defense of the Soviet Union 
must be carried forward. 
It was the working class that in the past has fought in behalf of the 
Seviet ‘Union. It is only the working class today that wages an uncompro- 
mising fight for recognition and defense of the Soviet Union. It is the 


2 working class only that will resolutely continue this struggle. 


nks and Government-- Pals 


| poss testimony of the present Chief of the Criminal Division of the 


Department of Justice in the matter of the Harriman Bank swindles 
is that “Federal bank examination is a misnomer, a superficial formal- 
ity”. 

Several weeks ago, former Controller of Currency, Pole, admitted the 
same thing. The examination of the national banks by the Umited States 
‘government, in other words, is a farce—a joke. 

The highest officials of the U. S. government knew all the while that 
ine leading officials of the Harriman Bank were using the funds of the 

tors for their private speculations. Nevertheless, they did absolutely 
not g for over nine months, while these open frauds and swindles were 
soins on under their very noses. 

The examination also brought out that it is the easiest thing in the 
world for a senator to stop any inquiry into the banks of his home state. 
And today’s testimony revealed that the Federal government, so 
- ehergetic and zealous in the prosecution of workers, suddenly is afflicted 
with paralysis when the plundefings and robberies of big bankers is con- 
@erhed. The pirate bankers and the government—they are thick as honey 
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the first days of the Bolshevik revolution, American workers, in 


Farm Workers | 
Stops Pay Cut 


Southern Industrial College 
from $1 to 40 


Cents a Day 


nH 


These laborers, like all other 
slaved for years on the Alabama plan- 
tations, and today have nothing 
show for their hard labor but blistered 
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or the workers to live on, and cut 


ö — down to 5.40. 


Hoping to avoid payment of the $1 


. term laborers omgeped-on © sai 
tation owned and controlled by the Southern 
cent wage-cut 
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‘Refused by At tlanta 
Judge Who Tried Him 


Evidence Against Negro Youth Who Fought 
for Jobless “Warranted Death,” Says Judge 


ATLANTA, Ga. June 26—Judge 
Lee B. Wyatt in Pulton County Court 


the International Labor Defense de- 
mand for a new trial for him, in a 
hearing Saturday. Wyatt is the 
judge before whom the original trial 
was held. 

Judge Wyatt refused the bail. on 
the ground that the evidence against 
Herndon, who is under sentence of 
from 18 to 20 years on the chain 
gang on a charge of “inciting to in- 
surrection” “warranted death”. 

Herndon was arrested because he 


organized Negro and white workers 
together in a demonstration which 
foreed county authorities to increase 


In a three-hour argument before 
Judge Wyatt, Saturday, John H. 
Geer and Benjamin J. Davis, 


ton county jury illegally selected from 
whites only; that this 
to con- 


s systematic 
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Heads Cut Pay 4 
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1 share with you the keen dis- 
appointment and resentment that 
feel over the strange and an- 
. action of Judge Horton in 


worst thing that could 
law-abiding Negroes of 
It is putting wicked 
thoughts in the minds of lawless 
22 mien and greatly increasing 

13 ‘to the white women of 


Let Wade be done oo" done 
so there will be no more 


Supreme Court upholding the 
al Scottsboro frame-up, de- 
clared: “The prosecution of the 
Scottsboro cases will not be abated.” 

Heflin Prosecuted Croppers. 

‘Heflin, known to have been for 
years a leader of the Ku Klux Klan 
in , was chief prosecutor in 
3 trials which 


= DRY GOODS “RECOVERY” CODE SETS ‘ 
STARVATION WAGE LEVELS FOR Fe 
WORKERS IN 3,500 RETAIL 


these for these experienced 
42e to 8 end $12 8 week. 
he | imum 


of 


fits’, and at the expense not 
only of the workers employed 
in the dry goods trade but of all work- 
ers who are still expected to wear 
shirts, underclothing or other dry 
goods sold by these stores. 

The workers in the trade had not 

one word to say about wages, hours 
or conditions. 
, The main purpose of the code is 
to bring down the wages of the 
higher-paid male workers to the 
level. of the poorest paid young fe- 
male workers. 

Without stating that the major- 
ity of workers in this trade are 
voung girls, the code actually sets a 
maximum wage of $12 a week for 46 
hours for these workers. 


Wage Scheme. . 
The complete wage scheme of the 


5 retail dry goods code is stated as fol- 


lows: Experienced male workers in 
cities of 1,000,000 population in the 
United States, that is in only six 
or seven of the largest cities in the 
country, are to get a maximum wage 
of $18 a week. Many of these work- 
ers have families which they are ex- 
pected to support on this wage in the 
period of skyrocketting prices. In 
smaller cities, the 


workers are given the max- 
wage of $12 a week. 
down to $11 and $10 a week. 

Young workers are given a maxi- 
mum wage of $11, stepping down in 
various tities to $10 and $9 a week. 

The code gives the bosses the right 
to slash these wages further. It says 
that It is recognized that these sug- 
gested rates are subject to further 
adjustments.” 

Before even considering wage rates 
the 3,800 bosses, some of them in- 
cluding large department stores em- 
ploying thousands of workers, declare 
they must have an increase in prices 
of 10 per cent. This hits all workers, 


according to Dunn & Bradstreets, a 
credit and economic association, have 
gone up 16 per cent, and now the 
most necessary articles of. clothing 
will be shoved up 10 per cent in or- 
der, with the appearance of estab- 
lishing a minimum wage rate, to raise 
the profits of the retail dry goods 
bosses 


The introduction to the dry goods 
code submitted to General Johnson 


Wages of Experienced Male Work ers Pushed Down to Lowest 1 


Only Program of Struggle Will Smash Down Employers’ Orwan- : 
ized Struggle Against Workers — ae 


Girls in Dry Goods Shops 9 a 


7 


NEW YORK. — Another code which sets starvation wages for tens of thousands of 
workers in the retail dry goods stores has been handed over to General Hugh 8. Johnsen, 
administrator of the industrial recovery act. 

The code drawn up by the National Retail Dry Goods Association, representing 
store owners throughout the country, is, as one of the framers of the bill would say, “ 


ting 3.800 


pertly designed to raise pro- 


as well as the dry goods workers. | 
Food prices in the past two months, 


contains a request that the producing 
industries actually cut down produc- 
tion and throw thousands out of 
work. “It may be temporarily neces- 
sary to place restricting limits on the 
volume of goods produced,” says the 
National Retail Dry Goods Associ- 
ation. 


right to elect their committees in 


All Will Be Hit. 

All workers in the dry goods stores 
who will be immediately affected 
when General Johnson puts his O.K. 
to the bosses’ scheme should 
nize their committees to protest 
against the starvation wages that the 
dry goods bosses, through the indus- 
trial recovery act, are attempting to 
foist on them. Once the code goes 
through, struggle will be harder. 
Every shop should have a negoti- 
ation and struggle committee to draw 
up demands for discussion among 
the workers, demanding the right of 
negotiation under the clause about 
“collective bargaining’ which the dry 
goods bosses put into their code. The 
dry goods bosses, depending on the 
lack of organization among the clerks 
and other workers in the stores, are 
counting on rushing the bill through 
the steam-roller of the “recovery” 
administration. 


all grievances of the workers | ee 

5) The right of the workers to 1 
raise the question of wages at any 
time, as the cost of living 2 f 
up. in order to break } 
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Program of Struggle. 

As a basis for their demands, the 
retail dry good stores workers 
should demand: 

1) The right of organizatian ‘of 
e 
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overtime scheme 


ge bomen, Sade 


tra pay for overtime. 


Gen. Johnson 2 


Discontent Is Rising 


But Tells Besse to G0 Ahead and Make Own 
Wage Scales, Ignoring Labor’s Demands — 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—Admitting that the anti-labor actions grow- 
ing out of the industrial recovery bill are already causing discontent among 
the workers, General Hugh S. Johnson was forced to make an oily speech 
over the expensive Columbia and National Broadcasting Radio hookup. 

“In the first place,” Johnson said, — has recently been unfortunate | 
and ill-informed conjecture that there — 
is some mutual fear between labor ietin the general told the bosses 
and industry which has slowed up Pay no attention to the 
the preparation of industrial agree- collective bargaining clause He. 
ments for submission at the present.” law. As à result of this, the bosses © 
in the basic industries, steel, ol. 
automobiles, and so on, were prepar- 


This refers to the clash which re- 
in h fi bul- 
sulted when in his very first bu ing to d the ae g 
organization of fake workers’ com- i 
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Attempt t Hide the! 
66 Per Cent Drop in 
Workers’ Income 


* statisticians of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, a wide - 
ly-recognized capitalist organization 
of economists, has just issued a report 
showing the first rise in the “cost of 
living” index since 1930. And the 
capitalist press is giving this report 
the widest publicity, deliberately dis- 
torting the report in order to -give 
two false impressions: first, that the 
cost of living for the workers has 
been declining up to now, and sec- 
ond, to conceal the real extent of the 
sharp rise in prices resulting from 
impact of Roosevelt's inflationary 
program. 

The whole purpose of the current 
baliyhoo is to throw down a smoke- 

„ behind which the process of 
rr at profits for the employers 
by raising prices and reducing wages 
can go on, without any opposition 
from the workers to whom ‘ft will 
mean even more hunger and suffer- 
ing. 


— 


5 
1 Roosevelt government repre- 
senting the interests of the Amer- 


‘* * 


grimly 
workers deeper into hunger and suf - 
fering. 

This ruthless onslaught can be 
stopped only by the resistance of the 
American workers. So long as they 
do not organize their forces in the 
factories, shops and in their unions, 
the capitalist class will not let up 
The 


ECONOMISTS J UGGLE LIVING COSTS TO FOOL THE WORKERS 


shops. In their struggles against the 


report, scoording to the news- 
papers all over the country, is 
supposed to show that the cost of liv- 
ing for the working class rose 
0.08 per cent during May, sup y 
the first rise since September, 1930. 
The report also is supposed to show 
that the cost of living for the work- 
ers is still 74 per cent below last 
year, and 27 per cent below 1920. . 


False Figures. 
These figures, taken by themselves, 
give a wholly false and distorted pic- 
ture of the actual situation of the 


isted long before 1929, but which have 
been intensifying without interruption 
since the beginning of the crisis. 
The figure used by the capitalist 
economists called the “cost of living” 


does not give the slightest indication 
ae to the real conditions of the work- 
ers. 

Only when we compare the amount 
of. wages paid to the working class 
during the same period, can we know 
how the workers live. And this very 
week’s issue of the Annalist, one of 
the leading publications of Wall St. 
finance capital, publishes data which 
shows that since 1929, to the present 
month, the total wages paid out to 
workers here dropped over 60 per cent 
while the “cost of living” figure has 
dropped only 30 per cent since 1929. 
That is, while prices were falling, 
wages were dropping twice as fast! 

But this does not tell the whole 
story. The above figures do not in- 
clude the enormous drop in working 
class income due to the existence of 
17,000,000 unemployed workers. The 
17 million jobless workers are left 
completely cut of the calculations of 
the urbane statisticians of the capi- 
talist economic journals. 


UT there is another report of the 


National Industrial Conference 


Board of March (not given any pub- | 
licity at all by the capitalist press) 
which does inciude the unemployed in 
its calculations. And this shows that 
the actual buying power of the Amer- 
ican workers, comparing the “cost of 
living” figure with the real wages, 
has dropped this year to less than one 
third of 1929, a crash in purchasing 
power of 66 per cent! In 1929, the 
workers consumed three times as 
much as they do now. And in 1929 
there was plenty of starvation and 
misery throughout the country. 


Prices Rising As Wages Fall. 


But since the advent of Roosevelt 
with his open program of cheapening 
the dollar, wages are dropping as 
prices are advancing, catching the 
workers between a mericless ‘scissors’ 
of declining purchasing power and 
advancing prices. 

The wholesale prices of basic com- 
modities have risen more steeply in 
the last few months than for any 
comparable period in the history of 
the country. Today's markets swept 
the price of wheat to a new high for 


many years, $1 a bushel. The price 


Huge Drop in Wages As Dividends Soar 


While wages of the workers have 
been deeply slashed, and living 
costs have risen, the strongest sec- 
tions if the American capitalist class 
have not done at all badly during the 
crisis. 


With the breaking out of the crisis, 


the golden flow of dividend and in- 


terest collections ineressed. The fol- 
lowing table compiled by the U. 8. 


Survey of Current Zusiness shows have. Thirty-five of the leading New years of crisis the same companies act” 


1929—$7,584,000,000 


1930—88, 592,000,000 | 
1931—$8,520,000,000 | 


1932—$7,200,000,000 


an all-time high in 1931 of $132,798, - 
000. And last year the payments de- 
clined only a fraction to $107,000,000. 

And the cash hoards now lying in 


For the first three months of this the coffers of the leading American 


‘year, dividend payments were greater 
than the first three months last year, 
this year’s payments totalling $1,125,- 
43,000 as * * at 000,000. 


The banks 8 leo been doing 
very nicely—that is the stockholders | 


corporations are greater now than at 
any time in the history of 9 coun- 
try. In 1929, 27 oi read 
porations, including such companies | 
as U. S. Stekl. Allied Chemical, etc., 
had cash or its equivalent totalling 
$668,256,000. But in 1932, after three 


the 


ee ee Lee Banks inergased dividends | had increased their cash to $6096,- 


uv t 


steadily since the 1929 crash: reaching 543 


a 


2 


Jonly by the recent advance in prices, 


ry — 


employment 


mittees and more stringent or 
unions. 


Bosses Do the Agreeing. : 

Yet in the very speech by which 

he tried to cover this wi 
Johnson told the bosses to 

with their codes, — — 

the workers at all. 


Everyday C Costs Rising 
Real Wages Falling 
As Dollar ar Cheapens 


of cotton today ) soared | in stampeding 
buying to over $2 a bale, the highest 
price in two years. This can only 
mean higher prices for bread and 
clothes. 

A survey of the leading cities of 
the country shows that the price of 
meats has risen from 3 to 15 cents 
a pound, round steak from 22 to 33 


cents a pound, pork chops from 18 when carefully analyzed this 


% 29 3 pound. Potatoes have gone the followin 
| up from 10 cents to 14 cents for 5 lbs. without „ 3 * 
Eggs have risen from 28 to 39 cents 


the worke organized unorga- 
a dozen and have not shown the nized. the “leading swell" to 
usual seasonal drop. Cream and but- together and draw up wage, 
ter have risen, the one from 40 to 80 P 


and condition scales. After 
cents a quart, and the latter from 286 
to 34 cents a Ib, ave agreed on the best method of 


‘ making higher profits under the ast, 
ane * 0 1 eo none Pat organized them 
bei tine e ent: oF levine af Ws nen een 


the workers the code handed 
workers has been increased not | over to oti 2 yore 


for iden 
but by increases in the cost of basic President Roosevelt, has 
services throughout the crisis. 0 


Electric rates advanced from July, cept and to illegalize strikes or — 


1929 to April, 1933 by 6.8 per cent. J 
Street car fares advanced in most struggles of the workers against the 


cities to 7 and 8 cents. 

And rents, which showed only a 
slight decline while wages were drop- 
ping, precipitately, are now beginning 
to advance. A survey of the workers 
of Washington, D. C., shows that the 
average worker's family new pays 50 
per cent of its income for rent, com- 
pared with 33 per cent in 1929. 

More hunger, more wage cuts thru 
direct slashes and thru indirect 
ches pening of the dollar—more un- 
thru speed-up and ra- 
tionalization economies—this is what 
lies behind the “National Recovery 
now being put into operation 
behind the diligently manufactured 
clouds of Rongeveli, pronagande. 


“It is not the function or 
of the administration to ona g 
either industry or labor.” 
This has a double meaning. John- 
son’s statement is a blunt lie. he 
bosses are organized, and will be fur- 
ther organized in their trade organi- 
zations to ensure a starvation wage, 5 
The workers’ are to be kept i or- aie 5 
ganization, except where it is ‘ 
interest of the r 
where the A. F. * L. 
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J nity Needed in 
the Struggle for 
Social Insurance 


The bankers, land 
ustrialists 


particu 
The mayors 


to bear the burden. 


2 


Promise Broken 
4 The Roosevelt government 


Every : 
has be- 


trayed every promise the Democratic 


oa 


€ 


9 


8 
1 
J 


> 
Beery 


Party made during the election cam- 
paign. Congress has closed, without 
making good a single promise. In- 
stead of the promised unemployment 
insurance, Roosevelt and congress 
gave us 32 war vessels and 390 bomb- 
ing planes to cost $247,000,000! In- 
stead of the promises of the “new 
deal Roosevelt and congress de- 
creed forced labor for the youth, cut- 
ting’ of salaries of federal employees 
and of the disability allowances of 
To peak it all, con- 


means the lowering of the standard 
of living of the American workers to 
a level not experienced by this gen- 
eration of workers. It means the fix- 
ing of the standard of wages against 
which, according to the law, there 
will be an appeal, not to the orga- 
nized striking strength of the work- 
ers, but to Roosevelt. It means the 
away of the right to strike 


das already shown in textile in Read- 


“Tf we should return to 


33 of 1929, between 
the peak uction 0 
five and ten workers will 


governme trolled ‘unions; 
nt con . „ 
the denial of the right to strike 
or the employed workers, increased 
for the toiling farmers, de- 


working class of the world. 
Led by the Unemployed Councils, 
the 


workers have been carrying on & 
to meet these conditions — 


Social Insurance Needed. 
demand and need of the whole 
Class today, faced with the 
bill, has not been achieved: 


The 


5 “Unemployment and Social Insurance 
at the expense of the employers and 


OS 

oe Was 

the government. 
a! 

11 
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. 

Us 
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sickness, 
"the demand for security must be 


This demand for 
protection in case of unemployment, 
accident, old age, maternity; 


_vealized for the working class family. 
che struggle for unemployment and 
(octal insurance becomes the central 
of the whole working class — 
t home to us with the greatest 
§ by the industrial “recovery” 
pearl of legislation of the 
‘Woosevelt-Wall Street government. 
- Thiéough the provisions of the in- 
wustrial “recovery” law, the employ- 
rs, already well organized in their 
‘s s and chambers of com- 
erde, will be better organized than 
before. The anti-trust law is 
The government will aid 
in organizing them- 


_ he industrialists 

Nees and will unite them under gov- 
_ mmment direction. Today, the strug- 
die of the workers becomes a sharper 


md demands the greatest unity. 


ate Reports Cut 
Relief During May 
few YORK —Alfread K. Schoell- 
, eb 1 of the State Tem- 
orary Emergency Relief Adminis- 
ration a drop in relief dis- 
pibution of $619,564 during May. 
Th May, 360,312 families were given 


aint ha 


in March 396,864 were on 

This is a drop of 36,572 
"two months. Reasons given for 
© drop is that many families found 
tic support through work of 
of its 


* 


members. What it ac- 
ts to is that children 
f jo workers were sent to the 
bor camps, the dollar a day for 
Work was turned over for relief to 
11 manz instances in New York 
f cuts in relief took place 
were arbitrarily re- 


moved from relief lists. 


a 


11 


tudents Orchestra 
In First Performance 
National Student League 


orchestra gave its first per- 
mance Saturday night at the John 


The Unemployed Councils have 


this ty 
greater unity is needed. 
Federation of unem- 
organizations set up in Chi- 
on May 13 was a step in the 
direction. 
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These conventions 


moment’s ! 
This upity must draw millions of 


participant in this fight. 
Unity of the working class in the 
for our central demand: 


were dropped in court Monday morn- 


‘gro worker, will come up for trial 
this 


I. Isen were ordered held for Special 


air meeting in Coney Island. 


HOLD NEGR 
WORKER FOR 
DEPORTATION 


Arrested in April at 
Scottsboro 
Demonstration 


NEW YORK.—Charges of assault 


ing against Robert D. Smith, Negro 
worker, who was arrested at an open 
air Scottsboro meeting in Harlem 
April 26, and he was taken to Ellis 
Island for deportation. 


tional Labor Defense, which is de- 
fending him, charges that deporta- 
tion proceedings against him have 
deen framed in order to terrorize 
the Negro masses in their tight 
against National oppression and 
against the hunger program of the 
bosses. 


at once to Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, Washington, D.C., demand- 
ing that Robert D. Smith be released 
at once from Ellis Island and that 
he be given unconditional freedom. 


TRIAL TODAY OF 
NEGRO COPS BEAT 


Snipes Charged with 
Assault; Hall Trial 
Again Postponed 


NEW YORK Hamie Snipes, Ne- 


morning, June 27, in 
Special Sessions Court, Franklin and 
Center St., on a framed-up charge of 
assault. 

He was arrested May 19 at a dem- 
onstration at a Harlem home relief 
bureau and was severely beaten by 
Cops in the police station because of 
his color and because of his working- 
class activity. His frame-up is a de- 
liberate attempt to force unemploy- 
ment and starvation upon the Negro 
masses and an attempt to break 
down their growing resistance to the 
misery of the capitalist system. 

Unless Negro and white workers 


N. Y. District International Labor 
Defense calls upon workers to rally 
to his defense. 
> = 

NEW YORK.—The trial of Anna 
Hall, arrested at a home relief bu- 
reau demonstration, was postponed at 
a hearing Monday morning to July 6, 
while that of Olshen, managing ed- 
itor of the Ny Tid, who resisted an 
eviction, was adjourned until July 2. 

‘On the same day Henry Tense and 


Sessions on a framed-up charge of 
inciting to riot. They were arrested 
when cops tried to break up an open- 


Arrested May 18 at an éviction at 
172 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, Diana 
Winter, member of the Boro Hall Un- 
employed Council, will be tried on a 
charge of disorderly conduct this 
morning, June 27, at the ö 

Court, Smith and Schermerhorn Sts. 


She will be defended by the N. Y. 


‘The New York District interna-|™ 


Protest telegrams should be sent 7 


District International Labor Defense. 
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Its Program 
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Nrw YORK, June 2%6.—Almost 100 business men and social registerites = 


Demand Police Stop 


Interference Win 


Labor Sport Meets 


NEW YORK.—A delegation repre- | 


senting the Labor 


Brien, Friday, demanded that po- 
lice cease th LS. U. 
charg- 


wrestling 
been arranged and that they intended 
to go through with it. They did. 


Against N.Y. Toilers 


NEW YORK, June 26.—Two hun- 
dred and sixty-eight additional po- 
licemen are to join the metropolitan 
force today. They were “graduated” 


at the Yankee Stadium in, the Bronx 
yesterday. 


These new policemen, joining the 
75 others who were recently shifted 
from inside desk jobs to the streets, 
Swell the forces of the Tammany ad- 
ministration's te 


“Glad Patterson to Get New 


Trial”, Says Ruby Ba 


NEW YORK.—‘“I want to say how 


like 
rest of them. I am glad 
telling my story I was able 
up the lies of Victoria Priee 80 
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New Ellis Island Committee 
to Cover Up Deportation 


Perkins Group Turns Away Workers, Delega- | T 
tion Seeking Information on m |; 
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Registration Opened 
or Workers School 
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DIRECTORS 107 BRISTOL STREET 


DR. JULIUS LITTINSKY 


Bet. Pitkin and Sutter Aves., Brooklyn 


an Work Done Under Personal Care of 


Dr. C. Weissman. 


8 Dickens * PHONE: DICKENS 2-3012 
Might Phone: Dickens 6-59¢9 Office Hours: 8-10 AM. 1-2, ¢-8 P.M. 
WORKERS! ATTENTION! n BF 
Artists of the John Reed Club|) Intern Workers Order 
W DENTAL Drau 
urm FLOOR : 


SUNDAY, JULY 30th 
0 e BROOKLYN 


régister at once. Registration is now 
om at the office of the Workers’ 
School, third floor, 12th St., 
New York City 


Just What Socialist 


Competition' Means 
to U.S. S. R. Labor 


This is the third and final in- 
staliment of the significant chap- 
ter from Ilyin’s “New Russia's Pri- 
mer” which was suppressed by 
Houghton-Miffiin, American pub- 
lishers of the book. In Saturti2y’s 
issue we published the first in- 
stallment of this dramatic contrast 
between a capitalist and a proleta- 
rian society. Ilyin, the author, is a 
Soviet engineer, 


The 


worker is master, and the 
master reckons every penny himself, 
so that the industry shall have the 
lowest possible running costs, 
biggest possible profits and turn out 
the best quality goods. And so one 
shop after another, one brigade after 
another is going over to the new 
form of work from the point of view 
of the owner. Every workers’ sec- 
tion, every shop, brigade and work- 
shop has its own plan, its own cal- 
culations, its own funds and respon- 
sibility. The workers know that if 
by good work they save a thousand 
rubles in a month this money will 
not go into the boss’s pocket. This 
thousand rubles will go towards the 
improvement of the factory, or in 
premiums for the best shock-worker, 
or to the factory club, the factory 
library. To emerge from dirt and 
poverty, to shift onerous and mon- 
otonous work to the machine, to be- 
come a veritable master of nature— 
such are the interests of our work- 
ers. 
- > 

5. is difficult to turn the steering 

wheel of history, but with able 
handling it can be turned. And it 
is this desire to turn the course of 
history, to remake the world that 
provides the power we require—the 
power of the human will. 

But to desire is not enough; we 
have got to know how to make use 
of this desire. The worker is not 
only the master of the factory—he is 
the worker of the whole country too. 
But what is he to do in order to 
become the master of the country in 
deeds and not merely in words? How 
is he, standing at his bench, in his 
corner of the work-shop, to keep the 
eye of a master on the whole factory, 
on all factories? 

Perhaps you think this is a dream, 
or some impossible Utopia? 

Visit the factories which have al- 


ready fulfilled the Five-Year Plan in 


“The Steering Wheel of History Can Be 


Turned” 


two-and-a-half years. Visit the Baku 
and Groany oil fields, and ask the 
workers how they did it? 

They will tell you of shock-brig- 
ades, of the plan to meet the Plan. 
of socialist competition, of technical 
study brigades. And as you talk to 
them you can judge whether a work- 
| er can be the real master in a fac- 
tory, the master in the country. 


Competition Between Work- 
shops and Factories 


They are not to be found in die- 
tionaries they have not got there yet. 
Work is going on in our country on 
new lines. As well as constructing 
new factories we are constructing a 
new life within these factories. And 
new conditions require a new vocab- 


the ulary. 


Every one of our workers is a mas- 
ter. That is new. And since the work- 
er is a master he cannot be merely 
the fulfiller of the orders of others, 
he wants to work with his eyes open. 
And so the workers call industrial 
conferences and discuss industrial 
questions. That's new too, that’s not 
to be found anywhere else either. 

The workers organize shock-bri- 
gades so as to get more work done, to 
rope in the backward and to help 
them, and show an example to oth- 
ers. That's new too. You won't find 
that in Ford’s plant. 

The worker is beginning to acquire 
a new attitude to work—the attitude 
of a master. If one shop comes to a 
standstill the workers in the neigh- 
boring shop don’t say: What's that 
to us?” For if the foundry doesn’t 
produce the pig-iron, the mechani- 
cal section comes to a standstill and 
if the mechanical section doesn’t 
give out its machine parts the as- 
sembly shop can’t carry on, and then 
the whole plant comes fo a standstill. 
And if one plant comes to a stand- 
still many others do too. Take the 
Nizhni-Novgorod automobile works. It 
gets steel for springs from the Zla- 
toustov works, carionated steel from 
Mariupolsk and the “Sickle and 
Hammer” works, steel plates from 
Mariupolsk and Lissbensk, bolts and 
nuts from the “Red Etna,” tires from 
the Rubber Trust Works, lamps from 
the “Red October“ Works, artificial 
leather from the Kineshma works. If 
a single one of these factories lets it 
down, the Nizhni-Novgorod works 
can’t carry on. Every factory depends 
upon a dozen others, so that it is not 
enough to raise output, to improve 
the work of one’s brigade, one’s own 


work-shop. All brigades, all work- 


German workers, working with 


} 


weet e ne shock brigaders 


at the construction of the Chemieal Trust in Beresnik (Ural). 


shops, all factories have got to work 
well. 


And so brigade challenges brigade, 
work shop, work shop, factory, fac- 
tory. 

“Free competition,” this is the 
mainspring of capitalist industry. 

“Socialist competition,” this is the 
mainspring of socialist industry. 

Here also factory competes with 
factory, wood with metal, oil with 
coal. But the rules of the game are 
quite different. In other countries one 
factory tries to ruin another, oil tries 
to supercede coal, timber magnates 
rejoice in the failures of the metal 
magnates. 


* * — 


HINGS are quite different in a so- 

cialist country. When there is a 
failure in one factory, another sends 
its best workers to pilot them 
through their troubled waters. When 
coal is in a bad way, oil helps it out. 
The Stalingrad tractor works fell he- 
hind. Its workers and foremen were 
inexperienced. Every day expensive 
imported machinery was put out of 
action. One day the works produced 
50 tractors, the next day not one. 
The conveyor remained motioniess for 
hours. Then the workers in the Red 
Putilov” works challenged the Sta- 


lingrad workers to competition. But 
this was not all they did. They sent 
experienced engineers and workers to 
the help of the Stalingrad workers. 


The whole country followed the 
course of the competition between the 
two factories. And now, as I am writ- 
ing thesé words, the Stalingrad work- 
érs have already caught up with the 
Putilov workers and are forging 
steadily ahead. 


“To destroy those who fall out of 
step!” is the principal rule of the 
game called free competition. 

“To help those who fall out of 
step!” is the principal rule of the 
game called socialist competition. 


ven a plan of work, he cannot 
it blindly, He examines it 
if he finds anything wrong 
it, thinks it could be made 
bigger and better, he draws up a 
counter-plan and sends it to the 


2 


technical 


lathes. The worker is the master of 
the machine and he wants to un- 
derstand it, 


Nobody could help being interested 
in such work, Instead of being «a 
heavy burden, work becomes “an af- 
fair of honor, of glory, an affair of 


x 


blackboards may be seen among the | "eight of 25 meters, 


A Dramatic } Picture of 
Shock-Brigades 
at Work 


viet worker sees in front of him the 

vast machine of the country, as well 

as his own little lathe. He knows that 

he is the m 

He feels like a 

his work and his achievements. 
* * > 


VERY day the papers give the 
names of worketr-heroes. Here is 
Hineiko, the best shock-worker in the 
Stalin factory college. “On August 1, 
1930,” writes “Pray ty “the plates 


its efficiency, He tried to brush it 
with a rapid movement of his 
but was too late, and his 
squeezed between two 
Hineiko’s hand the 
would have had to be 
ko would not allow this 
In order to remove the 
fully, without spoiling the shaft, 
proposed that the shaft should be 
heated. Hineiko's hand, crushed to 
the bone, all the time lay between 
ne two plates, and the pain 
ati 2 
heated. This cost 
gers, but the rotator’ was saved and 
the turbine was ready in time. 
Then there was Timofeyev, fore- 


277127418 


During the testing of a 24,000 kw. 
turbine, Timofeyev’s face and hands 
were scalded by steam let out through 
a careless turn of the regulator. 


fused to do thie till the testing 
over. — 

Again there was Gromov, carpen 
ter and brigade-leader, one of those 
who helped to build up the Berezni- 
kov Chemical Combine. 

Gramov and his brigade undertook 
to roof the compressor section, at a 


with a temperature of 46 degrees be- 
low zero, when all other brigades had 
given it up as hopeless. The work was 
done in time. 
It is by people like this that the 
world is being made over again. 
(Translated from the Russian by 
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WELCOME AT aI 


Brighton Beach Workers — 


Hoffman's 
Moving & Storage Co., Inc.| n RAR Aree 
BRONK, X. 1 962 WESTCHESTER AVE. " ) ations 
— : ‘WORKERS 
NEEDLEWORKERS APPRECIATE — 
A no GORGEOU’S CAFETERIA 
WATCH REPAIR S 1 86th Street | 
817 SIXTH AVENUE, AT 26TH STREET ante 3 
= Frosh Feed o¢ 1 — 


CAMP UNITY. 
Wingdale, V. F. 


is now open for the Rates: $13 per week —~ 


Summer Season. r INCLUDED) 
Spend your vacati Week-End Rates: 2 days $4.65; 1 day $2.45 
in a Proletarian For those who stay in camp a whole 
Camp. summer, $10 per week (61 tax) 
PROLETARIAN CULTURAL and SPORT 
as ACTIVITIES EVERY DAY 
1 3.1000 2700 Bronx Park &. 
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BR CARNIVAL . 


DAILY WORKER : : MORNING FREIHEIT 
STARLIGHT PARK and COLISEUM 


East 177th Street, Bronx 


e Mass Organizations! Here is your 
chance to help your own treasury 
and help the press. Come and buy your 
tickets at once! 


* 


TICKETS: $1.00 PER HUNDRED; $5.00 PER THOUSAND, 
AT OFFICES OF FREIHEIT AND DISTRICT OFFICE OF 
DAILY WORKER, 35 EAST 12TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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HUNGRY—ABANDONS BABY 
NEW YORK, June 26—A hungry 


ment spends enormous amounts on 

its military machine. Roumania is 

one of the vassal states of France 

and has figured prominently in every 

counter-revolutionary and interven- 

tionist plot against the Soviet Union. 
* — — 


AIR RACES AT CHICAGO 
CHICAGO,. June ‘26.—More than 
300 airplane pilots, most of them 
or stunt flyers, are here to 
in the four day air races 
held in connection with the 
progress” 
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„ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, A JUNE 24, 1933 


—By Burek. N 


az, 


in order to raise the price. 


Roosevelt has ordered the farmers to destroy at least 25 per cent of 


2 CALL MEETING 


ON RELIEF FOR 
SINGLE JOBLESS 


‘NEW “YORK —The Unemployed 
Council of Greater New York is call- 


E. 17th: 


widening * 8 — tor relist 


; unemployed single workers. 


A preliminary meeting was held 

888 which laid the basis for 
the coming conference. 

In the meantime a plan of work 


8 8 
EE 


„ an 

comrades to concentrate 

for relief of single workers; 1 

the Workers’ Relief Ordinance. 
5 * — 


MOUNT VERNON UNEMPLOYED 
LEADER FREED 

NEW YORK.—Charges of disorder - 

ly conduct against Leucio Felleppe, 


Mt. Vernon, were the 
Mt. Vernon court Thursday morning. 
He was defended by the N. Y. Dis- 
trict International Labor Defense. 


F 
getting both food and rent checks. 


ELITE SILK WORKERS STRIKE 
N. Pa., June 26.—The 


Scranton continues firms as the 


per cent wage cut. 
only partially restores the cuts re- 
ceived by the workers which 
amounted to 67 1-2 per cent in the 


mands were erroneously reported by 
a worker correspondent to the Daily 
Worker as being for an increase in 


pay. 


leader of the Unemployed 7 in 
dismissed in 


by the Une ene Oeunell. ot) 2” 


SCRANTO 
strike at the Elite Silk mill at North] umns 


past two years. The strikers’ de- the 


Demonstrate Support of Red 
Press at Carnival Saturday! 


NEW YORK.—Next Saturday, July 
which 


steady 

„ E. 177th 

St., Bronx, where the day’s festivities 
will begin. 

In the evening, the Bronx Colise um 

will be the scene of action. Here the 


„wurde opened 
to workers at 10 a.m. Saturday. The 
management committee assures all 
workers that “the program 
for this affair will be remembered for 
& long time. 


“Our whole proletarian cultural 
front will be represented. All the 


big international song ensemble. 
singing revolutionary songs. Several 
orchestfas will provide music in dif- 
ferent parts of the park. Our prole- 

Svorts 


in the evening, when everyone pres- 
ent will participate in the dance be- 
ing arranged in the Coliseum. Danc- 
ing will continue until early morn- 
ing.” 

A big restaurant will supply food 
at proletarian prices. 


being 
present at Starlight Park on Sat- 
urday. 


1 ot 
1 50,000 N 
OF may 
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. Yet a special bill 
on the railways which 
18 


and tens of thou- 


ands } later on. 


Other methods, one of which Green 


“rationalization,” 
rue speed-up, will be 


7 


to smash the strike and beat the 


ROOSEVELT’S NEW DEAL AND HOW IT HITS THE WORKERS’ 
LIVING STANDARDS 


P 


used for—not bailing out the pools 
of unemployment, but filling them up 
more. . 

Before it touches on what should 
be done with the workers under the 
codes which are supposed to rule the 
cartels, section 3-C of the industrial 
recovery act gives the federal courts. 
the gs to force the workers, under 


by 

that is, the wage schedules of the 
biggest corporations which will domi- 
nate the cartels or monopolies. 

The district federal courts have 
the right to uphold the codes (which 
include wage scales). These district 
federal courts have a long history of 
strike-breaking, most notorious of 
which was the action of the federal 
court in Chi in the 1921 railway 
Strike. A federal ‘injunction was used 


workers back into submission. This 
experience, and this weapon, Green 
— for the workers as the new 


When the cartels formulate their 
codes, one of the conditions for ac- 
ceptance by the president’s industrial 
recovery bureaucracy is a so-called 
minimum wage rate and maximum 
hour schedule, This is a far cry from 
the palaver of Roosevelt and Green 
about decent living standards,” 
about increasing the purchasing 
power of labor. This is where one 
of the great divergences appears be- 


and the bill itself, a divergence which 
in action, in life, will be still greater. 

The minimum wage of $10 and $11 
for textile workers approved by 
Hugh S. Johnson, the director of the 
industrial recovery bug ey, 
could not be twisted into the de na- 
tion of a “decent living wage,” even 
by the most glib of nen lyri- 
cists. . 


The Labor 8 


The three most famous clauses, re- 
garding labor in the bill are the fol- 


tween the propaganda about the bill, | 


lowing; \ 


1—Workers have “the right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively 
through representatives, of their 
own choosing.” 

2—“That no employe and no one 


quired as a tion of empley- 
ment. to join organization or 
refrain from joining a labor er- 


The very first statemen 
General Hugh S. Johnson completely 
wiped out “collective bargaining” and 
invited the bosses to submit their own 
wage schedules, without so much as 
going through the motion of consult- 
ing even their most tried leutenants 
of the A. F. of L. 

On June 20, a few days after the 
passage of the bill, General Hugh S. 
Johnson issued a bulletin, as the As- 
sociated Press put it, “announcing 
the basic principles which will guide 
the administration in consideration 
of codes.” 

And one of the most basic of 
these principles is that the bosses. 
need not th 


taining nearly 
ver’s leading henchmen 
wage-cutting drive of 1929-32) will 
be subject to approval, although 
such conditions may not have been 
arrived at by, collective bargain- 
ing.” 

So much for the great victory of 
labor underlined by Mr. Green, the 
right of collective bargaining when 
new wage agreements are put into 
effect. 

Here we must again emphastee * 


t issued by 


company union. It provides that any 
boss can hire any non-union worker, 


law contains some 

ed propaganda that fin prac- 
tice may be taken seriously by some 
mislead workers, the phrase is thrown 
“So far 


American capitalism under the new 
deal “mutual agreements of workers 
and bosses for maximum hours and 
minimum wages” may be made. The 


LABOR CLAUSES OF INDUSTRY ACT WORK IN PRACTICE, 
i: 


the strike-bre Industrial Advis- 
ory Board, with S. Johnson, of 
the scab employers of the Moline 


greater attacks on the unskilled (the 
$1 a day precedent has already been 
set); next there will be discrimina- 


is that 
referring to locality of employment. 
As the code of the textile carte] has 
already shown this means a discrimi- 
nation against the Southern workers, 
a recognition of the feudal, slave- 
like conditions imposed by the South- 
ern textile barons. But that, plus the 


vision between white and Negro 
workers. 

In order to make the rift between 
the workers even greater, there is a 
special clause which reads: 

“But no attempt shall be made to 
introduce any classification according 
to the nature of the work involved 
which might tend to set a maximum 
scale of hours as well as a minimum 
wage. ” 

Stripped of its legal phrases this 
means, that if a rate is established 
of $10 a week for — 1. mea Pitts- 
burgh machine shop, that this rate 
does not have to be the minimum for 
the same kind of work in Birming- 
ham, even in a mill run by the same 


corporation. It means that the wage 


scales for the same kind and dura- 
tion of work can differ greatly ac- 
cording to the needs of the various 
cartels, or the same cartel in dif- 
ferent sections of the country. 

In order to prevent the agricultural 
laborers from “benefitting” from the 
bill altogether, a provision is made 
that the Roosevelt forward-looking 
bill shall not be applied to agricul 


judge of the practicability is always. 


ture” * 


tied — meee * rn S 


Bosses, 


unskilled class, means a sharper di- 
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Notorious Zausner 
Steals Painters 
Council Elections 
Underworld 
Pad Ballots to Eleet 
Him 


NEW YORK.—Philip Zausner, no- 


| 


Trab 
ia 


workers’ choruses will unite in one ene 


District ing at Bryant Hall, where cloakmak- 


ts week work. 


1,000 DEMONSTRATE AGAINST : 
DUBINSKY’S PIECE WORK PLOT 


—— 


Cloakmakers Demand I. L. G. W. U. Officials 
Call Open Meeting on Question 


, cleskmakers aginst GEMM 


tempt of David Dubinsky, TTT 


Workers Union, to help the bosses sneak back the piece-work system, took — 
place yesterday im front of the headquarters of the I. L. G. . U. at 16th &t. 


Over 1,000 workers participated in 


— ee ee 


ers packed the hall to hear their rank 


mands that he help the cloakmakers 
in their struggle for the retention of 


Referendum Thursday 
The fake referendum called by Du- 
binsky on the question of piece-work 
will be held on Thursday. The work- 
ing of the question on the ballot 
shows how Dubinsky is trying to 


swindle the workers into accepting | held 


piece work slavery. 

“Do the workers,” the question 
reads, “insist on week work under all 
circumstances, or will they author- 
ize the conference committee to ne- 
gotiate an agreement on a piece- 
work basis with safeguards?” 

Dubinsky tries to spread the illu- 
sion among the workers that they can 
get piece work “with safeguards.” 
The word “safeguards” is the bait 
in the referendum trap set by Du- 
binsky and the bosses. 

Afraid to Face Workers 

Dubinsky dares not come out 
openly at a mass meeting of work- 
ers, such as is demanded by the rank 
and file, and see at an open vote 
whether or not the workers want 
piece-work. Instead he wants a se- 
cret” ballot where the counting will 
also be done in secret by Dubinsky’s 
henchmen, 

The cloakmakers showed in yes- 
terday’s demonstration what they 
think of this slimy attempt to in- 
troduce piecé-work. In Thursday's 
referendum, they must be prepared 
to block Dubinsky’s attempt to fal- 
sify the results of the vote. 


POCKETBOOK WORKERS STRIKE 
AGAINST ASSOCIATION SHOPS 


A. F. of L. Leaders, However, Refuse to Spread 
Strike to Rest of Industry 


is to be confined only to Association 
shops. 

A. V. of L. officials in control of 
the strike — yesterday to call 
@ general strike, declaring that it 
should be postponed for a later date. 


occasion of a demagogic speech 
the officials, in which the Recovery 
Act was brought in to stifle any 
militant struggle. 

Rank, File Calis. for Real Strike. 

The rank and file committee calls 
upon the pocketbook workers to turn 
the strike into a genuine, militant 
struggle and to force the officials to 
declare a general strike to include 
the independent and open shops. 
The workers ere demanding a re- 
newal of the agreement without re- 
adjustment, without reorganization, 

a 40-hour and 5-day week. 

All workers are called 
to picket duty today at 7:30 a.m. 
at their respective shops. A meeting 
of the pocketbook workers employed 
in the open shops is called for Wed- 
nesday at 6 p.m. at the Rand School 
by the union. 


Ney Hearing for 


Blum Wednesday 


NEW YORK.—Forced by mass 
pressure, the New York State Parole 


Board will hold a new hearing this 


Wednesday. June 28, in the State 
Office Building. New York Citv, on 
the Leon Blum case. and will re- 
ceive ‘a delegation at the hearing 
which was elected by the workers to 
demand Blum's immediate release. 
Secretary of the Laundry Workers 
Industrial Union, Blum had his pa- 
role revoked on der jured testimony 


three years. He was framed because 
of his struggles for better conditions 
in the laundry industry here. A strike 
for better conditions for laundry 
workers has been called by the Laun- 
dry Workers Industrial Union de- 
pite the laundry bosses’ terror pro- 
gram against the union and its 
1852559 

Workers and their organizations 
should send telegrams immediately 
ta Josevh W. Moore. chairman, New 
York State Parole Board, Municipal 
Ruilding. New York City, demanding 
Blum’s immediate and unconditional 
freedom. 


NOTICE ON MARINE AFFAIR 


All funds for tickets sold for the 
Marine Union affair last Sunday 
must be turned in immediately to 
the union at 140 Broad St. 


* WHAT’S ON 
Tuesday 


TURE FOR FIRST TIME IN VU. 8 1 
dustrial Union. 121 W. 2th St 3 

11 p.m. Needle Trades Workers’ Industrial 
Union. 


Wednesday 
LECTURE Education in Soviet Russia— 
Prof. Mise M.. auspices Cilarte, 
Prench Workers’ Club, 40 W. dn . 
9790 p.m. 8 


NEW TORK. —4 strike against all pocketbook shops affiliated to the 
bosses’ association was declared yesterday at a meeting of pocketbook 
workers held at the Rand School. The strike followed after the bosses 
announced their shops to be open shops and refused any longer to recog- 
nize the union. The Strike, which is controlled by the A. F. of L. officials, 


‘Commodore Striker 


end is now in Comstock prison for R 


Tells of Conditions 


Boss Press Refuse 
News on Strike 


(By a Food Worker Correspondent) 

NEW YORK CITY.—The strikers 
at the Commodore Hotel went to the 
Daily News, the Daily Mirror, etc., to 
get publicity on our bed conditions 
and the strike, and they are silent. 
Some of the workers told me that 
you would publish our letter. 

I myself worked in the Laundry 
Dept. First of all our wages were 
cut to $7.50, six days a week. We 
never get it because we were working 
3 and 5 days a week. That means 
we were getting $3.75 and $625 a 
week. 

We were supposed to get meals. 
But what kind of meals? Anything 


that could not be served to guests or ing 


their cats and dogs was put into one 
pot, plus some vegetables and onions, 
afid they called that a meal. Some 
days we were getting corn-beef and 
cabbage, and in this we find some 
worms. Many of us got sick from 
such meals. 


We were forced to work three or 
four hours overtime, with no pay. 
Mr. Thompson, the manager of the 
Laundry Dept., a slave-driver who 
knows nothing else but hurry up or 
somebody else will take your place, 
forced us to finish the work one day 
in order to give us the next day off. 

It is against these conditions that 
we are organized in the Food Work- 
ers’ Industrial Union, and about 100 
of us are striking for the last four 
weeks. . 

The management of the Hotel 
Commodore knows that we have no 
money and they hope to break the 
strike through starvation, but we or- 
anized a relief for the strikers and 
their families. 


We call upon the hotel workers of 
Ne k to do two things —one to 
organ where they are working and 
prepare themselves to fight with 
us against the terrible conditions; 
second to send contributions to the 
strikers of Hotel Commodore and 
help us out to defeat the schemes 
of the management to break us 
through starvation. Send all money 
to the Food Workers’ Union, 4 W. 
18th St. Come to the picket line. 

C. 


Labor Union Meets 


Unemployed fur workers meet today at 
Union headquarters, 131 W. 28th St., at 2 
p.m. 


embership meeting fur plate makers 
tonight after work at Union headquarters. 
> * — 


Memorial Hall, 344 W. 36th St., 
| Industria! 
| ised 


MEMBERSHIP SHOWING RUSSIAN PIC- | 
6 6 4 


“ae Are urged to 


Cutters mass meet today at 2 p.m. at 
to which 
Union members and unergan- 
are called by the Temporary Commit 
tee of Cutters’ Club. 


Carpenters Meet 


A general membership meeting of the 
Independent Oarpenters’ Union will take 
place on Wednesday, June 28, at 7:30 p.m. 
at the Union headquarters, 818 Broadway, 
New York Oity. Gam Nessin will talk on 
the National Recovery Bill. 

All carpenters, members or non-members 

attend withowt fafa, 


400 STRIKE IN ae 


KNITTING MIL 


NEW YORK—Four hundred work- 


ers of the Atlanta Knitting Mills at» 
2897 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, went on 


Workers’ Industrial Union. N 


FOUR FURNITURE 
STRIKES ARE WON: 


Get Wage Inc Increases of 
15 to 40 P. C. | 


NEW YORK.—Four strike A 
ies, resulting in wage increases of 15 | 
to 40 per cent are announced the 
Furniture Workers’ Industrial 
The wage increases were won at the 
Blumenthal, Ovington, Li 
Feldstein and Ficarri Bros. shops. 

The Furniture Workers Industrial 
Union is carrying on a campaign in . 
the rest of the furniture and uphol- 


. 


stery shops in the city for aa 


demands. 


The strike against the Partor 
Frame Co., Bronx, for an increase of 
wages is holding solid. 

Fifteen workers of the Cornell Up- 
holstery on De Kalb Ave., corner 
Broadway, Brook! 
for the following demands: 1—Rée- 
ognition of shop committee; 2—In- 
crease of wages; 3—Equal division of 
work. 

A mass meeting will be held Thurs- 
day at Manhattan Lyceum, 66 K un 
St., of all workers working in the 


* 


The National Industrial Recovery 
Bill will be explained and a plan of 


AFL iisineas Agent Held: 


The charges were brought — 
Rothberg by a grocery store 
Sidney Ulberg, at 3019 13th Ave. Ue 
berg told the court that he was f 
to put Rothberg on his payroll 
the latter threatened to 
ets at his store. 


15 
} 


1 


held at 6:30 p.m. at Manhattan 
ceum, 66 E. 4th St., to discuss the 


yn, are on strike 


tel 


3 : 25 
a ek 2 
. 
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proposals of the board of the supper 


department of the Shoe Workers In- 
dustrial Union to speed up the or-— 
slipper 4 3 


a 


ganizational 
trade. 


drive in the 


The meaning of the industrial e =. 
covery act to the slipper workers, ] 


also be discussed. 


This evening's meeting will e 
lay the basis of the shop wide . a 


ference to be held July 11. 


Longshoremen’s Union i 


Delegates Carry 


On Job Sale 


NEW YORK.—Fifteen men were. 
hired Friday morning on Pier 15 4h 
Brooklyn after having paid $1. each 
to the A. PF. of L. Scents an 
International Longsboremen's 
After one hour they were fired 
another gang of 15 men were put 1 


work who had paid $2 each to . 


other delegate. The first gang was 
fired because the delegate who hired 
them did not split with the Steve 


dores’ boss, while the second délegate, 
404. ack 


The longshoremen in 


Racket | | 


South Brooklyn and Red Hook ate” 


in a fighting mood. Groups on the - 


waterfront are discussing the ‘fight - 75 


against the rackets. 


The Marine Workers’ trial 
Union is leading the fight si 
the rackets, for the driving of 


the racketeers and for rank and file 


control. 


At the convention of the Mare 


Workers’ Industrial Union on July 
15, 16, 17 and 18, a special longshore- 
men's session will be held, in Which 
conditions and problems of long- 
shoremen will be taken up. Prepare. 
tions will be made for a 


following demands: For 
against the racketeers, for rank 


file — an 
employment insurance aed 
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around a program of action, wate ti, 
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meeting the threat of American im- 


| Plant 
‘ is now ea year old, and is going like 
Wear Toiling Masses Will Resist the Beating baue sfire. During the three 
quarters of last year it didn't fulfill 
oe Down of Living Standards in New Inflation its plan in any respect, But in the — 
14 Campaign to Meet American Challenge en of hiding “Eno Erte of 1 
eet output being 81 per cent above the ormous or eien 
4 _ BULLETIN | previous quarter. Production costs “ot | Work, Demonstrations Before 
. LONDON, June 26.—The dollar gained in exchange today, while 1 — L wend 
} _ 3 Severe slump in French and other continental gold currencies revived increased as much. This ach bar : : 
1 reports that France and other nations was likely to ge off the goid Pear output is scheduled to total 55 E 
5 million ball bearings, a 51 per cent : 2 wr 
| standard. increase over last year, and casts bankers will sooner 
| are to be lowered 32 per cent, Twelve om 2 5 
} LONDON. June 26.—A number of ot State Cordell Hull and his asso- types of bearing were made last year | 2 — Mex- 
I _ ° Buropean countries at the World |ciates in the American delegation. It and this year another twelve new 3 a æqꝓñ— ite iatiiia-wlll , 
+ 2 Foonomie Conference, especially is felt that the coming of Moley ones are to be turned out. Tractor f the 5 to 0 5 e 
25 those still on the gold standard, have means repudiation of them as incom- dearings. Nee W ae see ture taken in Moscow, shows Litvined playing chess ne his son, Micha. . why should not General John- 
1 been trying to reach a working betent to carry forward the aggres- . 1.200 er Chess experts say that both have opened with “Pawn to King’s Fourth. 8 ˙ oa “borhan 
vais agreement to try to avoid entering sive policy of American imperialism. most 90 per cent of all workers at- ming” as part of his industrial re- 
i on a policy of inflation as a means of | The papers caustically state that the tend technical courses t 3 Forty thousand 


assistant secretary of state is coming 


1,150 Arrested in Police 


, European delegations from the larg- 


e the governments of England, 


' Ceal their fear that should living 


to try to shut out American products. 


on with prohibitive tariffs the prod- 
 uéts of the United States. 


Perialism to embark on a world- to take the leadership of the delega- the world, in point of capacity Oe ee ee at east A 
Wide dumping campaign. tion and tell his titular chief what to eer | 1 . . am te ie technique ue of 1 

The French, Italian, Swiss, Duteh d Thelgrea§ tractor plant-ab Kharkov, Raids ] hruout Bu ATU since “i techie voles “front the 
and Belgian delegations have been in the Ukraine, produced its 25,000th ktastness of the Mexican deserts, 
holding informal“ ‘ f 6 


talks and it is 
understood that they have agreed to 
try to block all attempts to engage 
in a price raising war 


Fear Outbreak of Strike Wave 


England also hesitates to meet the | 
challenge of the dollar to the pound 
by introducing further inflation. The 


countries know that such a trade 
War carried out with depreciated cur- 
rencies will be, in every sense, a war 
of each against all. Instead of the | 
“co-operation” between nations they | 


‘have talked so much about, the capi- 


talist powers are ruthlessly proceed- 
in to grab markets from each other 
in the struggle for worid trade. 

Aside from the dangers involved 
m such a free-for-all market strug- 


France. and other states fear the re- 
sponse of the working class to fur- 
ther drastic beating down of their 
already miserable living standards in 
the carrying out of such a trade war. 
The English make no attempt to con- 


costs grise rapidly as a result of fur- 
ther inflation the workers would im- 
mediately demand and fight for wage 
increases and the unemployed would 
Stormily struggle for an increase * 
the “dole.” 

Such a situation carries the od 
Serious political consequences. 
— to a sharp accentuation of 

the dass struggle. 


See New High Tariff War 


“As an alternative to currency infla- 
tion and to try to meet the world-wide | 


~ 


price cutting and dumping that the 
United States has threatened the 
British. French, Italians, Spanish and 


any smaller states are discussing | 
| faising higher of the tariff walls | 


There have been many instances of 
trade agreements being entered into 
that give preferential tariff treat- 
ment to other nations, while shutting 


Conference Still on the Rocks 


As to the world economic confer- | 
ence itself. it is still hopelessly age 
dering with very little prospects of 
taking on even the semblance of <4 
as far as any sort of agreements 
united action is concerned. 


N - ‘hat with the arrival of 
Froese  Moley, who is Roosevelt's 
a cP. personal rcp esentative, the end may | 


pis %. 


eee 


* 


ins at Fort Devens. 


come quickly. It is thought that the | 
conferences the American delegation | 
holds with other countries are at- 
tempts to lay a basis from which Mo- 
ley can try to get agreements that | 
will fall in line with United States 


"Meanwhile the British and conti- | 
nental press openly scorns Secretary | 


in veterans’ 


"WAR VETERANS 
BEING SENT TO 
~ NEW ENGLAND 


oe to Be Separate 
>from Other Forced 
Labor Recruits — 


BOSTON, June 28. The entire 


l ae of war veterans that re- 


at Washington to acept work | 
- “reforestration” camps, is to | 

* Wa in New England. The ex- 
soldiers are not to be placed in 
Camps «with other recruits to the | 
forced labor camps, but are to be 
placed in seperate camps. 
Some 2,000 of these war veterans | 
haue been in training in Virginia. 
They are reported as now in condi- 
tion to begin work. This was siated 
nh a telegram received by Major 
sneral Fox Conner, commander of 
the First Corps Area here, from 
General Paul B. Malone, com- 
of the Third Area Corps if 
, who has, been in charge 


Die camps will be established in 
—4 state of Massachusetts and it is 
also expected that about 1,000 addi- 

war veterans from this state 

will be enrolled. Others will be sent 
to work under conscript labor con- 
ditions at less than a dollar a day 
on the Woncoski river project in 
Vermont after their period of tram 
Common labor 
ers have been getting from 82 to 
sda for such work, but au 
be displaced by those en- 

‘ rolled. in Roosevelt's forced labor 


LITVINOFF IN 


TRADE TALKS 
WITH SIMONS 


I Re- 
move Trade Ban On 
Soviet Imports 


LONDON. dune 26. Na xim Lit- 
vinoff, commisar of foreign affairs of 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Repub- 
lies, and Sir John Simon, British 
foreign minister, held a formal con- 
ference today at the foreign office 
to discuss Anglo-Soviet trade rela- 
tions. Litvinoff visited Simon on 
the latter's invitation to discuss 
questions relating to trade. 

The fact that Lieut. Col. John 
Colville. secretary of the departs 
ment of overseas trade, was sitting 
in is regarded as evidence that the 
British government is compelled to 
try to resume trade relations with 
the Soviet Union. 


Must Restore Trade First. 

Litvinoff, with long experience in 
meeting and defeating the under- 
handed trickery of the e2#pitalist 
diplomats state“ bc/ore the confer- 
ence that Britain must remove her 
present trade barriers before any 
other question can be discussed. He 
referred specifically to the qustion 
_of the imprisoned British engineers, 
now in prison in the USS.R. for 
their counter-revolutionary wrecking 
and sabotage activities against — 
jet power plants. 

There will be another conference 
between the two ministers within a 
few days. 


HOLD SAN DIEGO YOUTHS 


SAN DIEGO. — Martin, charged 
with “assault with deadly weapons” 
as a result of the police attack on 
the National Youth Day demon- 
stration here, was bound over for 
jury trial by Judge Curtis. Frank 
Young was also bound over and the 
hearing of Goldman continued. 


year and a half of ne . In 


plant during this same period pro- 
ened 3.241 tractors, as against the 
2,560 called for in its program, and 
was turned out 165-170 daily. Since 
Jan. 1 it has manufactured 11,720 
machines. On May 1 a new type of 
machine was to start mass produc- 
tion. A report from Chelyabinsk 
states that by May 15 it was to have 
made its first tractor. 

The auto industry produced in the 
first 24 days of April as follows: 
Stalin ‘AMO) plant in Moscow— 
1554 trucks (output), 1,536 (plan); 


Gorky (formerly Nizhni N ) 
1.164 trucks and cars, and 1,160 
respectively. 

* * 


Blind Mechanics 

The Emos factory in Moscow, 
with some 200 workers, produces elec- 
tric fans and motors. Though there 
are similar plants with a hundred 
times as many workers, this one is 
unique — all its workers are blind. 
The Soviet Association of the Blind, 
which owns it, is building another 
plant to employ thousands of blind 
workers. 

The Association had sent 25 mem- 
bers to learn at an electrical plant, 
together with workers with normal 
vision. When they completed their 
apprenticeship, they competed suc- 
cessfully with the other workers, and 
are now working at the regular con- 
veyor, assembling transformers. An- 
other interesting test was this: The 
“Spaika” artel (handicraft or indus- 
trial cooperative) put a blind worker 
named to work on a press, 
on which during the past ten years 
normal workers had turned out an 
average of 8,500 articles daily. Gins- 
berg announced himself a shock 
worker, with a goal of 9,500 a day, 
but during the first month made a 
daily average of 15,000. 

Such is the Soviet solution for an- 
other problem practically insoluable 
under capitalism. Here blind work- 
ers beg, sell matches, or make brooms 
at a charity “lighthouse.” There 
they have their own high schools, 
study at the regular universities, are 
taught the usual trades. 


2) Al Traffic Stopped, 


Nobody Allowed on 


Troo Halt Trains, 


3 


ies 


* 


hourly. 


SOFIA, ee en ee ee tabi; whites 
the police continue a house-to-house search for revolutionaries. They have 
already made 1,150 arrests, and claim to have seized 250 rifles, 600 revolvers 
and 200 bombs. Large groups of prisoners are being marched off to prison 


Tourists are compelled to stay within their hotels and even members | 
of the diplomatic corps were not al- 


who 
also prevent anyone from psy ye or 
leaving the city on any road 
Similar steps have been taken ‘at all 


,| Other cities and towns in Bulgaria, 


in the government’s drive, which is 

believed to presage the proclamation 

of a dictatorship aimed at the grow- 

— Communist movement in Bul- 
a. 


ys Belgrade 
7 June 28. 
—The total cutting off of Bulgaria 
from the outside world was ordered 


LaborCommissariat 
Merged With Soviet 
Trade Union Body 


(From the Moscow Cor 
the Daily Worker.) 

MOSCOW, June 25.—The Labor 
Commissariat of the Soviet Union is 
to de consolidated with the organ- 
ization of the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions both cen- y 
trally and locally, according to a 
joint decision of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the U.S. S. R., the 
Council of Peoples’ Commissars of 
the Soviet Union, and the Central 
Council of Trade Unions. ; 

The decision assigns to the Central 
Council of Trade Unions the execu- 
tion of the duties and functions of 
the Labor Commissariat. The Trade 
Union Council is directed to present 
a concrete plan within a month for 
Carrying out the decision. 


to Mcilitate Le of the re- 


irregulars 
version which foreign. 
in Sofia were allowed to cable, is 
merely a blind for the. actus! ‘snti- 
Communist campaign. | 


AUSTRIA SEIZES 
NAZI CHIEFTAIN 


Nazi Deputies, Mayors 
Unseated 


VIENNA, June 26-—Continuing its 
campaign to foil the Nazi efforts to 
force union with Hitler , the 
Dollfuss government yesterday seized 
Alfred Frauenfeld, leader of the Au- 


ee ee tee - as he was 
preparing to flee in 
Nazi leaders expelled froth, Austria 


are estab 


„ ae de from which they 


are directing Nazi activities in Au- 


lerite methods, has ordered that bon- 
fires be lighted. on. 5,000 hilltops 
throughout the nation and salutes 
of 21 guns by the artillery to sym- 
bolize the Heimwehr determination to 
defy Nazi efforts at A 
union. 
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following way. First 


Disabled Vet Tells What Roosevelt’s “New Deal” Did for Him 


898— 


By EDWIN ROT 
HEN two world war veterans, 
gassed overseas in 1918, collapsed 
on the streets of Portchester, N. Y. 
while hitch-hiking back to their 
homes from a veterans’ hospital in 
Maine almost a month ago, only a 
small item appeared in one of the 
Capitalist sheets. The item an- 
nounced that the men were re- 

covering from slight relapses.” 

They had been told to leave the 
hospital because drastic reductions 
appropriations necessi- 
tated this step.” So the hospital au- 
thorities told him. 

It was Roosevelt's new deal to the 
veterans, in action. 

The two men were Daniel Capolina, ' 
42 years old, of 811 12th St. Union 
City, N. J. and Alfred Pauchpuss. 35, 
of Brooklyr 

One Gommitted Suicide 

Pauchpuss i# dead. He committed 
suicide last week, hopeless after a 
vain lg‘Yvear struggle to find work 
and adequate treatment for tuber- 
culosis contracted as a result of his 
severe gassing in France. 

Tells of Suicide 

Daniel Capolina described Pauch- 
puss’s suicide. He is filled with re- 
sentment and hatred for the govern- 
ment which took his health and his, 
livelihood from him, and threw him 
out to the junk-heap. He is a medium 
height, with tired lines on his face, 


Discharged Just As 


Pension Is Due, Vet 
Is Torn from Family 


(By a Worker Correspondent) 

BALTIMORE, Md. — An unem- 
ployed worker in the jungles of Bal- 
timore told me his story. He served 
six years in the Army and four years 
and five months service was at the 
Fort Davis Canal Zone. He served 
overseas in the Navy during the big 
Slaughter. He was discharged upon 
expiration of his term, on Dec. 1. 


1932. He was then a ranking cor- 
| poral. 
He had just a little over a year 


more to do before being eligible on City, N. J., the hospital authorities | $15 A MONTH | 18 757 LOT TO LOSE | 
of nevertheless refused to provide him | 


first sergeant’s retirement pay 
$147 a month. While serving his en- 
listment in Panama, he married and 
has now two children. 


them are in the Panama Republic | 


and he is paid off here in the States. | 
camps at less than half the former’ The Department of Labor does not United Hospital stated that he was 
en e or 


allow his family to come 


shoulders slightly stooped, black eyes | 
that gleam with determination to 
expose the dirty deal given to him 

and to his comrades. 
Pauchpuss shocked him deeply. 


He himself suffers from bronchial 
asthma—a malignant incurable dis- 
ease—which attacks him regularly. 
“Sometimes three or four times a 
day,” he told me. When these at- 
tacks come, he cannot breathe. He 
chokes. The beating of his heart be- 
comes slower and slower. He feels 
as he felt when he first inhaled 


Camel Hill section in France fifteen | 

Beas, ago. 

HEN America entered the war, 

; Daniel John Capolina was a 

| une wireless and radio operator. 
He was married, had two children, a 

boy and a girl. 

i Capolina was among the first to go 
, overseas. He fought as a private in 
, Company B. 106th Infantry, from 

| 1917 to 1919. 

He saw service on the English 

i front, in Belgium. He fought at 

Chateau Thierry, at Belleau Wood. 
He escaped death. somehow, at both 
of these bloody battles, while hun- 
dreds fell at his side—only to fall 

» victim himself to the fumes of poison 

| gas while fighting in the Camel Hill 

) section. 

Listed as Incurable 

9 Bee gos received a medical dis- 

harge from the U. S. Army on Feb. 
| 10 1919. Since then his life has been 

à ceaseless, fruitless struggle to live, 

to regain his health from the govern- 

ment which deprived him of it, 
Now his case is indexed in the 

Veteran’s Administration's files as 

. “hopeless.” Whenever he applies for 

hospital service, he is red-taped, put 

off, sent to other hospitals and cal- 
lously assured that his condition is 

“incurable.” 


— „ — 
HEN Capolina collapsed on the 
streets of Portchester on May 28, 
he was penniless, weak from hunger. 
He was discharged from the Veterans 
Hospital in Maine because of the 
| drastic reduction in veterans’ expen- 
ditures by the Roosevelt «dministra- 
tion. Knowing that he lived in Union 


with fare 
thrown out. 


to his home. He was | 


wife ig dead now. 


The day after he collapsed, 


nnr The 


The suicide of | 


poison gas on the battle front at the 


| Thrown Out of Maine Hospital, Given No Fare 


to New Jersey Home; Fellow Veteran 


Killed Himself 


* * 


cause of his condition was listed at 
the hospital as bronchial asthma, 
brought on by being gassed on the 
battlefield, and exhaustion.” His 
condition was officially characterized 
as “not serious.” 
A Jingo Gets Publicity 

| *When, on Capolina’s request, the 
hospital notified William A. Darcey, 
| liaison (oer of Les Vingt-cing Post 
1576 of the Vcterans of Foregin Wars, 


arrange to furnish Capolina with 
transportation to his home.” 

This, Capolina Says, was just SO | 
much words. “As soon as he (Darcey) 
got this into the paper, he was 
through with me!” 

After two weeks in the United 
Hospital, Capolina was discharged. 
He made his way to New York. 

No Food for Three Days 

When I saw him he head not eaten 
for almost three days. He had suf- 
fered another seizure of his terrible 
ailment 


they were notified that Darcey would 


in front of the rt 


drug store in the Woolworth Build- 
ing, at Broadway.and Barclay St. 
The Broad Street ambulance doctor 
who treated him, by injecting adren- 
alin into his arm, set him loose, 
adrift, as soon as he regained con- 
sciousness and the power to stand 
and breathe. 


Capolina had been sleeping in 
parks, on benches, in hallways and 
on the mane of . 

* * > 
described how he had tried to 


i health, going from 


hospital to hospital, never for very 
long. ‘He told me how he had tried 
to get work at his trade, only to be 
told his services were not wanted 
when it was discovered that he was a 
disabled war veteran. 


“Only last week, when I felt a 
little better than usual for a day or 
two. I almost. got a job as wireless 
operator on the Dollgr Line,” Cap- 
Olina said. “But then they ond 


TOTALLY DISABLED VET CUT FROM i 
MONTHLY TO $6 AS AN “ECONOMY” 


(By a Worker Correspondent) 

IRRIGON, Ore.—My father served 
five years in the regulars and with 
the volunteers in the Philippines, He 
has his honorable discharge. Aside 
from minor injuries, he received a 
sunstroke, the after-effects of which 
gave him arthritis in the spinal 
column. 

During the ast seven years he has 
obtained pension increases from $6 
a month to $60 because he is totally 
disabled, but last week E. W. Morgan, 
Director of Pensions, notified him 
that from July on he will receive a 


(By a Worker Corresponden?) 


erans 
of 


their lives for it. 
NEW YORK.—A veteran who has 
to grub his way back to been drawing $23 for injuries incur- will doublecross him even worse than 
All three of his friends and his two children. His red in 1911 was cut to $8. This is | it has the present veterans. The “New 

just another example of how Roose- Deal,” 
the | 


pension “in the amount of $6 month- 
ly, on account of age.” (He is 63). 
That totally ignores their own hos- 
pital records which show that every 
vertebra’ in his spinal column, ex- 
cepting the three at the base of the 


‘skull, are infected with arthritis, and 


that he is totally disabled. Under the 
“New Deal” the officials ignore their 
own records and all decency. « 


It is unnecessary to reiterate the 
sufferings which he and the other 
veterans undergo with their ailments, 
but we must take note how openly 
the government shows its contempt 
for workers, even for those who risked 
Every young worker 
should realize that the government 


if understood, will remove the 


velt ud the politicians ask the vet- last bit of loyalty that the workers 
be patient and wait, instead have for thetr oppressor’s 


govern- 


q 


* 


out I was gassed in the war and they 
told me they were sorry 
couldn't: use me.” 


“Dozens of Hospitals“ 
When. he did receive hospital 1 


the Polyclinic Hospital, 50th St and 
Ninth Ave., New York; the 

Naval Hospital (where he was treated 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital 81, Bronx; 
Castle Point (N. Y.) Hospital 81: 
U. S. Veterans’ Hospital, - Oteen, 
North Carolina; Walter Reed Hos- 
| pital, Washington, D. C.; Veterans’ 

Hoopla, * Arizona. . . 


days without food. 

He showed me the following docu- 
ment that he always carries with 
ni m—a document without which he 
would be unable to receive treatment 
| when seized with an stack, . 

' (Seal) 


, VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Capolina, Daniel 
C—237214 
N. V. © . 
TO WHOM MAY IT CONCERN: 
This is to that the above 


have this sent out to be engraved, so 
that Daily Worker readers could have 

of the complete 
authenticity. of his story. But he 
would not—could not—relinquish it. 
It means life or death to him. Wf he 
gets a sudden attack and this docu- 
ment is not found on his person, our 
great and charitable hospitals may 
leave him to die on the streets. Or, 
if a good-hearted young doctor hap- 
pens to be near at the time, he. may 
not kno®,how to treat Capalina with- 

e. 


out this 
Asked for Aid 
Early last year Capolina eh to 
the Veterans Administration 
in Lyons, N. J., asking for hospital 
treatement _ 


a 


for varying short periods five times): 


‘talked, ehausted after almost three 


7 


‘Ti er nid in. Pert: 


Written in ink on the bottom of 67 
letter are the following words, By E 
Kaiser, a doctor at the Jewish Hos- 
pital a Brooklyn, where Capolina 


him several copies of the Daily | 
Worker explaining the ‘‘Daily’s” stand 
on the vets. He also took the address 
of one of the Posts of the Workers 
Ex-Servicemen’s League, told him | 
what they were fight for. 
; ‘Ti look them le e said. 


Back-Breaking Work 
on Farm to to Pay Rent 


(by 2 Worker Ce Correspondent) 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla—/, former 
Sailor, who fought in the World War, 
who has a wife and four children, 
hasn’t a steady job for several years. 
eee A gllnmy ged 2 
try to keep his family alive. He told 
me that all his children had for 
breakfast for months was a little 
sweet hot water and stale bread. 
They had nothing for lunch and a 
little grits for supper. 

He was living in a shack for which 
he was asked six dollars per month. 
He got in arréars and the big- 
hearted landlord made him a pro- 
position to go to the reforestation 
camp and his family could go to his 
farm and he wouldn't charge any- 
thing. 

So now they live in an old aban- 
doned barn with rats and mice: The 
wife and childrep de -back-breaking 
on the farm, and the govern- 


check she gets, she has to apply 


te the back 


of foreign workers, — the Ger- | 
WHEN Capolina left, he took with man Consulates, and in 1 


in the factories. 


Vet's Family Must Do —— 


arity. 


do not know what to say, 

the actions of the 

contradict the 9 
The 


Every ‘ies. therefore, that iti: 
report comes and the workers a 


— 
th, whose Knowl 


comrades wi 
edge acid ty Whose aaa 


writing: you this letter say 


wich 


proofs of the international 
class struggle against 


Nazi flag which is torn 
encourages us in our >. And 
on the ground of my own e 


down 


I can confirm this. 
Asks More Ant Fascist Work 
Therefore, we beg you not only * 
give the foreign workers our thanks, 
but to call upon them to develop 


their 


anti-Fascist activities even 


more widely and strongly, so that 


we shall be 


able to hold out 


“ 
— 
i Se 
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